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TAPAS AND PURIFICATION IN EARLY HINDUISM 
WALTER O. KAELBER 


Purification plays an important role in virtually every religion. This 
is particularly true in Hinduism where rituals of purification are many 
and varied. Although these rituals may be studied from several points 
of view, any historical investigation of the issue must pay particular 
attention to a concept which is central to Vedic thought, namely tapas. 

Although the Sanskrit noun tapas has numerous meanings in Vedic 
literature, the connotation of “heat” is always central. Moreover, this 
“heat” is frequently creative and life-generating. At the cosmogonic 
level the generative power of heat is already seen in Rg Veda X, 129 
and X, 190 where tapas is regarded as the force behind creation itself. 
In the Brahmanas the creator god Prajapati invariably generates life 
through the practice of tapas or austerity. 1 At the ritual level man is 
spiritually reborn through the power and practice of tapas.2 Tapas 
in the Veda is, however, not only a creative force which generates life; 
it is also destructive. It is a heat which injures, which causes pain, 
and which consumes. Although the creative and the destructive aspects 
of tapas are interrelated, it is the destructive power of tapas which 
claims our primary attention when investigating purification in Early 
Hinduism. 


I. TAPAS, DESTRUCTION, PURIFICATION 
A. Tapas: Destructive Heat 


Among the connotations of the Sanskrit root tap are “to consume 
or destroy by heat? and “to injure [with heat].” 3 Connotations of 
injury and consuming destruction are, in fact, the most prevalent 
meanings of the root tap and tap-derivatives in the Rg Veda. Examples 
in which deities are invoked to injure and destroy enemies by means 


1 See, for example, Satapatha Brahmana II, 5, 1, 1. 

2 For a more complete discussion of the creative aspect of tapas see W. Kaelber, 
“Tapas, Birth and Spiritual Rebirth in the Veda,” History of Religions 15 (1976) : 
343-386. 

3 M. Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1964), p. 436. 
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of tapas, tapus, or \/tap-action are multiple. 4 Rg Veda III, 18, 2, for 
example, states: 


Do you, Agni, injure with heat [V tap] the unfriendly among us; do you 
injure with heat [V tap] the ritual purpose of the grudging outsider who 
would do us harm; do you, the very pious, injure the impious with heat 


[V tap]... 5 


Rg Veda VI, 22, 8, a hymn to Indra, states: “Injure them [i.e. those 
who hate us] with that [\/tap], O bull, on every side with flame...” 6 

Although a number of Rg Vedic deities are invoked to generate a 
destructive \/tap-action against enemies, it is not surprising that Agni 
(i.e. the god of fire and the fire itself) is called upon more than any 
other deity. In fact, of the thirty nine Rg Vedic phrases in which an 
injurious heat-action is taken, nineteen cite the god Agni as the agent 
of such action.? Agni, as the fire, destroys or consumes through 
tapas. Rg Veda VI, 5, 4 notes: “Whatever outsider would do us harm, 
O Agni, ... him with your ageless flames do you injure with heat, 
you who have heat, O most hot (tapa tapistha tapasa tapasvan).” Tapas 
and y tap-action, as this verse makes clear, are essential to Agni’s very 
nature. He is tapistha, “most hot.” At Rg Veda VIII, 3, 1 Agni is 
described as “‘heat-headed” (tapurmirdha) and at VIII, 23, 4 as “heat- 
toothed” (tapurjambhasya). Agni is a tapasvin, one possessed of and 
characterized by tapas. In fact, in the Brahmanas Agni is often equated 
with tapas. 8 He is himself “born of tapas.” 9 The \/tap-action of 
Agni is clearly double-edged; it may be creative warmth 10 as well as 


4 There are, in fact, thirty one verses in which “some form of the root tap 
or one of its derivatives” connote destructive heat directed against an enemy 
(C. Blair, Heat in the Rig Veda and Atharva Veda, American Oriental Society 
Publication, no. 45 [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1961], p. 81). 
The form tapus, for example, connotes destructive heat in eleven of the sixteen 
passages in which the word appears. Outside of Book Ten, this is also the most 
common meaning of the word tapas. (Blair, p. 51). 

5 tapo suv agne antaran amitran 

tapā Sansam ararusah parasya 

tapo vaso cikatano aciitan... 
Blair, p. 10. Unless otherwise indicated translations from the Rg Veda and the 
Atharva Veda are taken from Blair. 

6 tapā vrsan visvatah Socisa tan 

7 Blair, p. 83. 

8 See, for example, Sat. Br. III, 4, 3, 2. 

9 Taittiriya Samhita IV, 2, 11, 4. 

10 See, for example, RV X, 88, 9. 


13 
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destructive flame. The destructive, consuming heat of Agni is thus 
but one side of his tapas-laden and tapas-generating nature. His con- 
suming heat is itself, however, double-edged. It is itself “creative” 
as well as destructive. The sacrificial victim is consumed by the tapas 
of Agni; it is “destroyed.” Yet it is simultaneously given life in heaven. 
This is clear at Rg Veda X, 16, 4 where the root tap must be translated 
as “burn up” or “consume,” as Geldner noted.11 It is, however, 
precisely these consuming flames which bring the sacrificial victim 
directly to heaven as the verse makes clear. 12 It is also Agni as the 
cremation fire who supplies the human corpse with tapas and thus 
facilitates its ascent to heaven. 13 Satapatha Brahmana II, 2, 4, 8 notes 
that Agni as the cremation fire consumes (\/tap) the body of the 
sacrificer at his funeral and thus he is born again in the heavenly world. 

Although it is the god Agni who is most frequently invoked to 
generate a destructive tapas, certain hymns of the Rg Veda suggest 
that man himself may generate such a heat. On the basis of several 
Rg Vedic passages Blair has suggested that “the heat of the sacrificer 
himself was projected by magic off into space to strike down the 
enemy wherever he might be.” 14 This view is further substantiated 
if one considers the magic-filled world of the Atharva Veda where not 
only a creative but also a destructive tapas is generated by man himself. 
For example, at Atharva Veda V, 18 the priest (i.e. Brahman) pursues 
the insulter of the gods with tapas and wrath (anuhdya tapasa manyund 
cota dūrād ava bhindanty enam, verse 9). The priest’s teeth, covered 
with tapas, are used to pierce the enemy (... dantds tapasabhidigdhah, 
verse 8). 

Although a destructive \/tap-action is generated against a variety 
of enemies in the Rg Veda15 it is most often directed against the 
Raksases, a group of demons or evil spirits. Thus, for example, at 


11 Blair, p. 31. 
12 ajo bhagas tapasā tam tapasva 
tam te śocis tapatu tam te arcth 
yas te Sivds tanvo jdtavedas 
tablur vahainam sukrtam u lokam 
13 See Blair, p.7; AV XVIII, 4, 9; XI, 1, 4. 
14 Blair, p. 7. 
15 Destructive tapas is, for example, directed against sorcerers and false-wor- 
shippers (RV X, 87, 14) as well as against false-friends (RV X, 89, 12) and 
Brahman-haters (RV III, 30, 17). See also RV X, 68, 6; II, 30, 4. 
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Rg Veda II, 23, 14 the Raksases are injured with “sharpest heating.” 16 
At Rg Veda IV, 4, 1 Agni is asked to “pierce the Raksases with most 
hot (flames), 17 and at Rg Veda VIII, 23, 14 Agni is again invoked 
to burn down these guilful demons with tapas.18 Examples of a 
destructive \/tap-action against the Raksases can also be found in the 
Atharva Veda. At VI, 32, I and XIII, 3, 43 Agni is requested to 
injure the demons with his burning tapas. 


B. Tapas, Destruction, Purification 


The hymns of the Rg Veda, essentially concerned with praising 
specific deities, are not concerned with elaborating upon the exact 
relation between the demonic Raksases and the sacrificial performance. 
Unquestionably, however, these demons were perceived to be a constant 
threat to the ritual. More significantly, the hymns do not detail the 
consequences of dispelling, injuring, or destroying the Raksases. In the 
ritual literature which follows the Rg Veda, however, these conse- 
quences become explicit. Simply stated, the expulsion of the Raksases 
is directly correlated with external purification of sacrificial objects 
and relatedly with the purification of the sacrificial procedure itself. 
In short, to overcome the Raksases is to purify; and unless purification 
takes place the sacrifice cannot succeed. 19 The correlation between 
expelling these demons and purification is particularly clear at the 
New and Full Moon Sacrifices. During the purifying consecration 
preceding the sacrifice the sacrificer receives a black antelope skin. 
This skin significantly symbolizes the sacrifice itself. 20 The antelope 
skin must, however, be shaken for the explicit purpose of driving off 
the Raksases which are clearly equated here with impurity, a-medhya. 21 

It is important to note that the means of effecting external purifica- 
tion is very often a destructive tapas. Taittiriya Samhita V, 1, 11, (1) 
notes that Agni, “waxing with tapas,’ guards the sacrifice. This he 

16 tejtsthaya tapanī raksasas tapa 

ye tua mde dadhire drstaviryam 

17 wdhya raksasas tapisthath. 

18 ni mayinas tapusa raksaso daha 

19 See, for example, Sat. Br. III, 1, 3, 13-18; V, 3, 5, 16. 

20 Sat. Br. I, 1, 4, I. Unless otherwise indicated translations from this text are 
taken from J. Eggeling, trans, The Šatapatha Brahmana, Sacred Books of the 
East, 5 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). In all translated passages from 


primary sources the word tapas has been left untranslated. 
21 Sat. Br. I, 1, 4, 4. 
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invariably does through a destructive tapas, “burning out” or “scor- 
ching” the demons. 22 The ritual objects are heated to simultaneously 
destroy the Raksases and purify these implements. The ladel and 
winnowing basket used at the sacrifice are, for example, heated with 
fire as is the dipping spoon in order to “burn out” the demons. 23 
The rite of paryagnikarana (i.e. the rite of carrying Agni around an 
object) is performed for purposes of purification. It renders a ritual 
object medhya, sacrificially pure. ?4 As a Brahmana passage makes 
clear, however, this purification is correlated with an overcoming of 
the Raksases: 


He now carries fire round it. By this he encloses it [ie. the object to be 
purified] with an unbroken fence, lest the evil spirits, the Raksases, should 
seize upon it; for Agni is the repeller of the Raksases: this is the reason 
why he carries fire round it. 25 


Paradigmatically, the gods at the Avdntaradiksa, a ritual of purifica- 
tion, assume the form of Agni, the lord of tapas (i.e. tapaspati): 
“ “Fe verily is the greatest repeller of the Raksases among us; let us 
be like him’... They accordingly became like Agni and thereby escaped 
from the Raksases.” 26 This repelling of the Raksases is explicitly 
correlated with the process of purification. 

Destructive tapas is thus correlated in the ritual literature with 
external purification of ritual objects. To drive away and destroy the 
Raksases is to purify (V pū) and render an object “pure” or “fit for a 
sacrifice” (1.e. medhya). Significantly, however, tapas comes to be seen 
as a means of purifying even when the threatening presence of the 
Raksases is no longer mentioned. The destructive heat of the fire 
purifies directly. The Dharma Sttras, for example, when they speak 
of purification at sacrifices often note that objects are cleansed of 


22 VS I, 7. 

23 R. Griffith, trans., The White Yajur Veda (Banaras: E. J. Lazarus, 1957), 
p. 3 n. Unless otherwise indicated all translations from the Vajasaneyi Samhita 
are taken from this source. Translations from the Taittiriya Samhita are taken 
from A. B. Keith, trans., The Veda of the Black Yajus School Entitled Taittiriya 
Sanita, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard University Press, 1914). The words 
tapas and diksa have been left untranslated. 

24 See G. V. Devasthali, Religion and Mythology of the Brahmanas (Poona: 
University of Poona, 1965), pps. 86-87. 

25 Sat. Br. I, 2, 2, 13. 

26 Sat. Br. III, 4, 3, 8. 
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impurity by being exposed to the flame of Agni and burned. 27 At this 
later stage of Vedic thought emphasis on purity increases whereas 
emphasis on the correlated expulsion of the Raksases decreases. 

The destructive tapas of Agni purifies not only sacrificial objects, 
however. More and more Agni is regarded as capable of purifying 
the sacrificer himself. In this context we need not speak any longer of 
an external purification, which may be easily correlated with over- 
coming the Raksases, but may speak of a more psychological or internal 
purification. Agni destroys or removes not simply the evil demons but 
evil itself. Thus, for example, at Vajasaneyi Samhita V, 36 Agni as 
tapaspati, as the lord of tapas, is asked to remove our evil or “sin” 
(i.e. pāpman). Agni is capable of purifying the sacrificer because he 
himself is inherently pure. As early as Rg Veda III, 1, 5 Agni was 
described as purifying by purification. 28 At Vajasaneyi Samhita 
XXVI, g he is described as pavamana, “self-pure” and “purifying.” At 
Satapatha Brahmana II, 2, 1, 6 Agni Pavamana purifies the sacri- 
ficer. 29 Relatedly, at Rg Veda X, 16, 4-5 Agni is implored to remove 
the stains of evil deeds. His flames of heat are both pure and puri- 
fying, 30 

It is noteworthy, however, that references to Agni in the context of 
purification become progressively more symbolic and figurative. It is 
tapas of and in itself which comes to be seen as the power of puri- 
fication. Just as the expulsion of the Raksases becomes less significant 
in the purifying process, so too does Agni as a literal, personified and 
external force become less significant in the same context. Only the 
imagery of fire remains when the later law book of Manu, for example, 
notes that: “Whatever evil [i.e. enas] men commit by thoughts, words, 
or deeds, that they speedily burn away by tapas.” 31 Relatedly, a legal 
text notes that “as cotton and reeds thrown into a fire blaze up, even 
so all guilt is consumed [\/tap].” 32 

Although there are, as noted above, references in both the Rg Veda 


27 See, for example, Baudhayana Dharma Sastra I, 6, 14, 1. 

28 kratum pundnah kavibhih pavitrath. 

29 See also Taittiriya Samhita IV, 6, 1. 

30 Taitt. Sam. I, 3, 14, (z). 

31 Manu XI, 242. Unless otherwise indicated translations from this text are 
taken from G. Buhler, trans., The Laws of Manu, Sacred Books of the East, vol. 
25 (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1964). The word tapas has been left untranslated. 

32 or “burnt up,” destroyed. 
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and the Atharva Veda to man himself being able to generate a destruc- 
tive tapas, such destructive heat—placed at the service of purification— 
was most frequently generated by the gods, particularly Agni, on 
behalf of man. This is particularly the case as regards the external 
purification of sacrificial objects. As emphasis progressively shifts, 
however, toward the ritual purification of the individual a correspon- 
ding emphasis is placed upon man himself being able to generate a 
destructive tapas within himself for purposes of “consuming” his own 
impurity. Tapas then comes to assume its most prevalent meaning: 
self-imposed austerity, asceticism, mortification, or penance. To fully 
understand how this occurred, however, we must briefly return to the 
Rg Veda to consider a rather different connotation of y tap and tapas. 


C. Tapas: Undesirable Pain 


Among the connotations of the root tap is “to suffer or feel pain.” 33 
This is often the case in the Rg Veda. Relatedly, the word tapas must 
frequently be translated as “pain” or “suffering.” 34 In both the Rg 
Veda and the Atharva Veda such pain is most certainly undesirable 
as well as unpleasant. Such suffering may be either physical or mental. 
It may, for example, be the heat of disease in the body. At Atharva 
Veda VI, 20, 1 fever is characterized as “heat-weaponed” (tapur- 
vadhaya namo astu takhmane). Significantly, the heat may also refer 
to hunger. Rg Veda I, 105, 8 (a) and (b) reads: 


sam ma tapanty abhitah 
sapatnir iwa parsavah 


Bloomfield translated these lines: “My ribs pain [\/tap] me all about 
as co-wives plague (their husbands).’ 35 Blair has translated them: 
“My ribs heat me excessively [\/tap] on all sides as co-wives (make 
miserable their husband),” noting perceptively that this “misery of 
the ribs” refers to hunger. 36 

The pain of heat within the body may also be somewhat more 
psychological. As Blair has noted: “There are a comparatively large 


33 Monier-Williams, p. 436. 
34 Ibid., p. 437. 
35 Cited in Blair, p. 29, 107. 
36 Ibid., p. 107. 
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number of passages [in the Rg Veda and Atharva Veda] in which an 
emotion of strong unhappiness is considered to be heat or flame in the 
body, particularly in the heart.” 37 He further notes that such unhap- 
piness when it resides in the heart “is about equivalent to ‘heart-ache.’ ” 
It is an “excessive heat of the body like jealousy and fever, to which 
it is closely related.” 38 It is instructive to consider in this context the 
“Gambler’s Hymn,” Rg Veda X, 34. In verse 10: “The gambler’s wife, 
left alone [or lost by her husband in gambling 39] is pained [tap] 
(with misery). 40 In verse 11: “It pained [\/tap] the gambler (with 
remorse or jealousy) to see the woman, the wife of others and the 
well-arranged home.” 41 In verse 7 of the same hymn the words 
tapands, “heating,” and tdpayisnavas, “causing great heat,” are applied 
to the dice, they no doubt being the cause of all this pain. At verse 9 
the gambler complains that these dice “burn out my heart (with 
anguish).’”’ Examples of heat as undesirable pain may also be found 
in the Atharva Veda. At II, 35, 2 the individual who has made an 
error in the sacrificial procedure is “heated with anguish.” At Atharva 
Veda XVI, 3, 6 the sacrificer prays that his heart may be “free from 
excessive heating” (asamtdpam me hrdayam). Atharva Veda XIX, 
28, 2 speaks or an unpleasant heat [\/tap] produced in the mind 
[manas] and Atharva Veda XIX, 30, 4 and XIX, 28, 1-2 speak of 
an unpleasant heating or pain [\/tap] in the heart. 

The heat or tapas illustrated above is clearly undesirable. As either 
hunger, jealousy, or anguish it is a pain which is neither desirable 
nor self-induced. It is not a pain which is voluntarily generated by 
man. We may, as a consequence, conclude, in agreement with Blair, 
that this undesirable heat within the body or mind is “not to be confused 
with devotional heat.” 42 The tapas or V tap-action just discussed bears 
no relation to a desirable religious activity. Because it is a strictly 
undesirable and involuntary pain it can neither be regarded nor 
translated as “austerity,” “asceticism,” “mortification,” or “penance.” 
Although this pain of tapas is experienced within man it is not self- 


9d 66 


37 Ibid., p. 106. 

38 Ibid. 

39 Ibid., p. 29 n. 

40 jaya tapyate kitavasya hind... 

41 striyam drstudya kitavam tatapa 
anyesaim jayam sukrtam ca yonim. 

42 Blair, p. 8. 
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generated for purposes of knowledge, merit, purification or any other 
religiously desirable end. 

Most connotations of tapas and \/tap-action found in the Rg Veda 
refer then to either a destructive heat or a painful heat. These connota- 
tions of tapas, although capable of overlapping, must be differentiated 
from each other. Pain, however, can be self-imposed. Tapas, in other 
words, may quite obviously be self-generated. If we then reconsider 
those two early meanings of tapas with which we have dealt, namely 
destructive heat and the heat of pain, one question becomes virtually 
unavoidable: Cannot tapas as the heat of a self-imposed pain “burn 
out,” “consume,” and destroy evil forces, evil, and ultimately impurity? 
Simply stated, cannot tapas, as self-imposed mortification, effect 
purification? The ritual literature to which we now turn suggests 
that this question be answered affirmatively. 


I. TAPAS, ASCETICISM, PURIFICATION 

The Brahmanas, as part of their extensive description and explana- 
tion regarding the nature and significance of the sacrifice, lay heavy 
emphasis upon the need for purification. More specifically, the puri- 
fication [yV pū] of the sacrificer himself is crucial. Although actions 
calculated to purify and retain purity accompany the entire sacrificial 
scenario, it is at the Diksd, an elaborate and prolonged “consecration” 
to the sacrifice, that the purity of the sacrificer is most evidently and 
comprehensively brought about. For this reason the Diksd stands at 
the very beginning of the ritual process. Man is impure (amedhya) 
yet must become pure (medhya) in order to perform the sacrifice. 43 
At the Diksdé this transition from impure to pure is effected; at the 
Diksé man is purified (pdvayatr) 44 and becomes “fit for a sacrifice” 
(medhya). 45 Taittiriya Samhita VI, 1, 2, 1 notes in this context: “All 
the gods who purified themselves for the sacrifice waxed great. He 
who knowing thus purifies himself for the sacrifice waxes great.” 
Thus the sacrificer is lead “foreward, purified, to the world of the 
gods.” 

Purification at the Diksd is attained essentially through tapas. As 
early as the Atharva Veda the terms diksaé and tapas were frequently 


43 Sat. Br. ITI, 1, 3, 18; III, 1, 2, 8; III, 1, 2, 2. 
44 Sat. Br. III, 1, 3, 18. 
45 Taitt. Sam. VL, 1, 1, 2. 
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combined. Satapatha Brahmana III, 4, 3, 2, in fact, explicitly equates 
the two. At the Dīksā the sacrificer receives a garment. “He puts it 
round him, with the text, “Thou art the covering [or form, tanu] 
of diksa and tapas.’” 46 Vajasaneyi Samhita IV, 2 states that at the 
Diksa the diksita (1.e. he who undergoes the Diksd) rises up from the 
waters purified. He then addresses these waters as “the form of diksa 
and tapas.” These waters, as Griffith noted, remove impurity. 47 Not 
only are the two words frequently paired, 48 but even more signifi- 
cantly, the Diksa came into being through tapas at the cosmogonic or 
paradigmatic level: “Prajapati toiled and practiced tapas. From the 
body of him, when wearied and heated [\/tap]... the Diksé was pro- 
duced.” 49 Relatedly, waters used to purify are described as “born of 
tapas.” 50 Apastamba Srauta Sūtra X, 6, 5 notes that the sacrificer 
grasps the Diksad with tapas. It is thus through tapas that the Diksa 
and hence ritual purification come into being. 

The word tapas as used above must be translated as asceticism, as 
self-imposed austerity. This is, in fact, the most prevalent meaning 
of tapas in the Brahmanas. The meaning of tapas as ascetic effort may 
be clearly seen in its repeated correlation with the root śram, “‘to toil,” 
“to weary one’s self,” “to exert one’s self.” 51 Just as Prajapati exerted 
himself to become pure and cleanse himself of impurity, 5? so at the 
Diksaé the sacrificer exerts himself through asceticism, through tapas, 
to become pure. Further, the diksita, through his self-imposed “morti- 
fication,” 53 his self-imposed “suffering” and pain, generates an inner 
heat. This inner heat is also refered to as tapas. Through the heat of 
exertion, asceticism, mortification and pain he generates a heat (tapas) 
which raises him above the impure human condition, enabling him to 
perform the sacrifice. It is, I believe, in part because the word tapas, 
as early as the Rg Veda, had had the connotation of pain that this very 
word could now so easily be applied to that self-generated pain and 


46 Sat. Br. II, 1, 2, 20. See also Taitt. Sam. VI, 1, 1, 2 where tapas and diksa 
purify the sacrificer. 

47 Griffith, p. 30 n. 

48 See also, for example, AV XIX, 41; XIX, 43: IX, 1, 1. 

49 Sat. Br. XIII, 1, 7, 1. 

50 Sat. Br. V, 3, 5, 16. 

51 See, for example, Sat. Br. IX, 5, 1, 2-9; XIII, 1, 7, 1; XI, 4, 3, 1; Il, 5, 1, 1. 

52 Sat. Br. X, 4, 4, 3. 

53 See Monier- Williams, p. 437. 
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mortification which is synonymous with ascetic activity. The meaning 
of tapas as asceticism, as mortification, as self-imposed pain, found so 
frequently in the Bramanas and later, hence remains transparent to its 
“earlier” 54 meaning of undesirable pain experienced within the body. 
Tapas as a pain once undesirable and religiously insignificant “‘be- 
comes” 54 tapas as religiously significant and necessary “pain.” The 
“old” 54 meaning of tapas has not passed away. It has rather been 
reinterpreted. 55 

Not only is the word tapas (meaning asceticism) transparent to the 
earlier meaning of painful heat, however; it is also transparent to the 
early connotation of destructive heat. At the Diksa the “human” con- 
dition, the sacrificer’s impure condition, is overcome. More specifically 
and graphically, it is “consumed” or “burnt out” (\/tap) in the heat 
(tapas) of asceticism. Strictly speaking, man as man cannot perform 
the sacrifice. Only a god can do so. It is for this reason that man must 
put off his human form and assume a divine form at the Dīksā. As the 
texts repeatedly note: “What is human is inauspicious at the sacri- 
fice.” 56 The consecration preceding the New and Full Moon Sacrifice, 
which structurally fulfills the same purpose as the Diksa preceding the 
Soma sacrifice, is also characterized by asceticism. In this context, 
Satapatha Brahmana I, 1, 1, 6 makes it clear that “in entering upon the 
vow [of asceticism] he becomes, as it were non-human.” At the Diksa 
itself, Satapatha Brahmana III, 1, 1, 8 notes: “He who is consecrated... 
becomes one of the deities.” 57 This transition from the human state 
to the divine is explicitly correlated with the transition from the impure 
to the pure. 58 Because the human body is impure, a pure = divine body 
(i.e. devatdsarira) is necessary. 59 The human body because it is impure 
must be symbolically consumed through the heat of asceticism in order 


54 We speak here structurally and not necessarily chronologically. 

55 Tt must, of course, be realized that the generation of “magical” heat within 
the body is in many ways an archaic and universal practice, as Eliade has often 
noted. (See, for example, M. Eliade, Yoga: Immortality and Freedom [New 
York: Pantheon Books, 1958], pps. 331-332, 337.) These archaic beliefs and 
practices can by no means be excluded as a contributing factor in the development 
of Vedic speculation regarding tapas. I have merely considered the issue from a 
different point of view. 

56 Sat. Br. I, 4, 1, 35; I, 7, 2, 9; I, 8, 1, 29, etc. 

57 See also Sat. Br. III, 1, 1, 9. 

58 Sat. Br. I, 1, 1, 4. 

59 See Eggeling, part I, p. 4 n. 
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that a requisite purity—correlated with a divine state—may be at- 
tained. 69 Once again, the word tapas (as asceticism) can easily convey 
this sense of a symbolic “consuming” of the “human” body precisely 
because of its “earlier” meaning of a destructive heat which consumes 
in the literal sense. Quite graphically, Taittirtya Samhita VII, 4, 9, I 
notes that “one kindles onesself with the Diksa.” As Gonda notes in this 
context: “Being kindled through the Diksa, [the body] is enveloped 
by flames.” 61 During the Diksa@ the sacrificer also offers a libation 
into the fire. This sacrificial offering is the symbolic equivalent of the 
sacrificer himself, as the texts make clear. 62 Taittirfya Samhita VI, 
I, 4, 5 also notes that the diksita who practices tapas is a sacrificial 
oblation to the gods. 

At the Diksa, then, the sacrificer symbolically leaves the human realm 
and attains the realm of the gods so that, as a god, he may perform 
the sacrifice. There is then a direct correlation between his symbolic 
death to the impure human condition and his symbolically attaining a 
heavenly realm. Satapatha Brahmana X, 4, 4, 4 notes that he who 
practices tapas will enter the heavenly world. Once again, the ascetic 
heat which effects this transition is transparent to the “earlier,” more 
literal notion of the destructive tapas of the fire (i.e. Agni) consuming 
the body and thereby transporting it to the heavenly realm and granting 
it life. We noted above how the funeral fire’s destructive tapas is 
“double-edged” in this regard. In very much the same way Satapatha 
Brahmana II, 2, 4, 8 notes: “And when he dies, and when they place 
him on the fire, then he is born (again) out of the fire, and the fire 
only consumes [\V/tap] his body.” At the Diksad, however, both the 
death and the rebirth are symbolic. He is consumed and reborn through 
his own self-generated heat of asceticism. Taittiriya Samhita VI, 2, 5, 
I notes that one is truly born (i.e. spiritually reborn) only when “full 
of tapas.” Here again a more symbolic meaning has “replaced,” yet 
remains transparent to, a more literal meaning. 

The word tapas (as asceticism) thus contains within it and combines 
the “earlier” and more literal connotations of both destructive heat 


60 Eggeling has noted in this regard that “the human body [i.e. the impure body] 
of the sacrificer is mystically consumed and a new divine body prepared.” (Egge- 
ling, part I, p. 4n.). 

61 J. Gonda, Change and Continuity in Iidian Religion (The Hague: Mouton & 


Co., 1965), p. 338. 
62 Sat. Br. III, 1, 4, 23. 
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and painful heat. 63 Because pain is now self-generated through “morti- 
fication,” the destructive power of tapas is also self-generated. That 
destructive heat once generated by Agni outside of man and on behalf 
of man is now generated by and within man himself. This is in part 
made possible by the fact that man becomes a god at the Diksd. The 
mantras at the rite make it clear that the diksita exchanges persons 
with and becomes the god Agni. 64 Taittiriya Samhita I, 2, 11, (d) 
notes: “Agni, this body (or form, tanu) of mine be in thee; that body 
(or form, tanu) of thine be in me.” 65 In this context, however, it is 
precisely tapas which constitutes the “form” or “body” of Agni, for he 
is declared to be tapaspati, the lord of tapas. It is thus the tapas of the 
diksita himself which is crucial. As a consequence he may declare at 
the Dīksã that he purifies himself. 66 

In the form of Agni the diksita fasts. Fasting is, of course, the 
practice of tapas: “For tapas it is when one abstains from food.” 67 
The diksita experiences hunger. “His food consists of the [hot] fast- 
milk only.” 68 “For tapas it is when [one] lives on fast-milk only. 69 
Once again a transparency to a Rg Vedic connotation of tapas is 
evident. There the unwanted pain of hunger was rendered by the root 


63 No doubt a major reason why the word tapas is able to convey the rather 
subjective and abstract meaning of ascetic heat—as well as being able to combine 
within that meaning connotations of destructive heat and painful heat—is found 
in the rather ambiguous connotations of the word in its earliest appearances. 
By way of contrast, the root dah, “to burn,” has a very concrete meaning in the 
Rg Veda. It not only burns but “leaves a black trail” (Blair, p. 89). Its destructive 
effect can be objectively observed. Relatedly, the word focis, meaning flame and 
the light of a flame in the Rg Veda, is also quite concrete. As Blair notes, however, 
“the heating effect of Vtap is subjective and abstract. The burning effect of the 
root dah and the lighting effect of socis are clearly seen; but the heat of tap is 
felt only subjectively” (Ibid.). Not only are the connotations of destructive heat 
often abstract and ambiguous, however; the connotations of undesirable pain 
found in the Rg Veda and the Atharva Veda are also frequently ambiguous and 
abstract. Sometimes the painful heat is in the body (e.g. RV I, 105, 8) ; sometimes 
in the heart (e.g. AV XVI, 3, 6) sometimes in the mind (e.g. AV XIX, 28, 2); 
and sometimes the modern reader cannot at all be certain what type of pain is 
involved. 

64 See Griffith, p. 40 n. The ceremony is known as the Tdniinaptra. 

65 = Vaj. Sam. V, 6: “O Agni, Whatever form there is of thine, may that 
same form be here on me.” 

66 Taitt. Sam. I, 2, 1, (1). 

67 Sat. Br. IV, 5, 1, 6 & 9. 

68 Sat. Br. III, 1, 2, 1. 

69 Sat. Br. IX, 5, 1, 2. 
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tap. Here the self-imposed hunger is the tapas of a fast, of ascetic 
practice. Again “pain” is linked with “destruction.” For example, 
during the Upasads, which form part of the purifying preparation for 
the building of the fire altar (i.e. Agnicayana), the sacrificer fasts, 7° 
The Upasads or “ascetic sieges” are, in fact, explicitly equated with 
both tapas and fasting. 71 During the fast the sacrificer’s human and 
impure body is progressively diminished; it is consumed, so to speak, 
in the heat of tapas as a divine body is “built up” in the form of the 
altar itself which is symbolically equated with the sacrificer. Taittiriya 
Samhita VII, 4, 9, 1 notes in this context that the sacrificer “cooks” 
himself with the Upasads. Progressively, the fasting destroys the hair, 
then the skin, then the blood, then the flesh, then the bones, then the 
marrow. 72 The self is hence sacrificed and thereby one goes to the 
world of heaven. 73 By means of his fast, his tapas, the sacrificer not 
only “cleanses and purifies the sacrificial vessels,” he also “purifies 
himself within.” 74 Fast-food explicitly purifies,75 and Apastamba 
Srauta Sūtra X, 14, 10 observes that when the diksita becomes lean, 
when there is no food left in him, when nothing separates his skin and 
his bones then he is medhya, pure. 


Ill. TAPAS, PENANCE, PURIFICATION 
A. Tapas: Ritual Asceticism or Penance? 


As noted, at the Diksd man purifies himself through tapas, through 
ascetic activity. He overcomes or destroys his impure condition, moving 
from the impure to the pure. This transition is correlated with 
symbolically overcoming the human condition, attaining the heavenly 
world and becoming divine. 76 Although the Brahmanas often note that 
“what is human is inauspicious at the sacrifice,’ they, in general, 
stress not so much the negative and undesirable aspects of the human 
condition but rather the positive and desirable aspects of a “divine” 
condition. 77 There are, however, limited but very definite references 


70 Sat. Br. III, 4, 4, 27. 

71 Sat. Br. X, 2, 5, 3. 

72 Taitt. Sam. VII, 4, 9, 1. 

73 Ibid. 

7 Taitt. Sam. VII, 2, 10, 3-4. 

15 Taitt. Sam. V, 2, 9, 3; VI, 5, 6, 4. 

76 This transition also takes place at other points in the ritual scenario. 

77 There are, in fact, continual references in the Brahmanas to the fact that the 
human condition is necessary and desirable. 
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to the fact that the human condition—man’s given condition per se—is 
evil. Satapatha Brahmana XI, 2, 6, 13, when speaking of the ritual 
creation of a new, divine body for man, notes that: “Even as a snake 
frees itself from its skin, so does he free himself from his mortal 
body, from papman.” The presence of the word padpman, here used to 
characterize man’s mortal state, is significant. The connotation of evil 
is unavoidable. In symbolically freeing one’s self from the mortal, 
human, and impure body one is thus simultaneously delivered from 
something evil. Relatedly, tapas, because it purifies, has the power to 
eliminate or destroy such evil. This is explicit at Satapatha Brahmana 
X, 4, 4, 1-3. The passages speak of Prajapati, the major paradigm in 
the Brahmanas for all human activity. Prajapati was overcome by 
papman, by evil, here again equated with mortality. He thus “practiced 
tapas for a thousand years, striving to leave evil [i.e. papman] behind 
him.” 78 After practicing tapas for one thousand years “he cleansed 
himself” or purified himself (V pū) of that evil. 79 This being purified 
of evil is directly correlated with attaining the heavenly world. The 
next passage notes that one who practices tapas “shall share in the world 
of heaven” 8° as did Prajapati. 81 

Satapatha Brahmana VIII, 4, 2, 2 and other passages note that the 
gods themselves were at first mortal and therefore subject to the evil 
of death. Taittirtya Brahmana III, 12, 3, 1 states: “The gods gained 
their divine rank through tapas.” 82 “Filled with tapas” they entered a 
“sacrificial session” 83 and thus drove out evil (i.e. papman) and were 
born again. 84 The gods are thus a model for man: “And in like 
manner” will the sacrificer now, entering a sacrificial session filled 
with tapas, “drive out evil and be born again.” 85 Satapatha Brahmana 
IV, 6, 9, 12-13 in this context again correlates the overcoming of evil 
with attaining heaven and then notes: “Even as a snake frees itself 
from its skin, so do they [i.e. the sacrificers] free themselves from 
all evil.” 

78 Sat. Br. X, 4, 4, 1. 

79 Sat. Br. X, 4, 4, 3. 

80 Sat. Br. X, 4, 4, 4. 

81 Maitri Upanisad IV, 4 relatively notes that man frees himself from papman 
through the practice of tapas. 

82 See Eliade, p. 111. 

83 Sat. Br. VIII, 6, 3, 18. 


84 Sat. Br. IV, 6, 8, 18. 
85 Ibid. 
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The evil or papman to which we have made reference in the previous 
passages refers not to a specific act, a particular transgression, or a 
crime. It refers, as noted, to one’s given, mortal condition per se. 
It is perhaps appropriate then to raise the question of whether the 
word tapas, as it has been used here and in section II above, may be 
translated as “penance.” Eggeling, Keith, Griffith, Hume and others 
have very frequently translated the word in this way when it appears in 
a ritual context. This is, however, misleading The word penance, as 
dictionary definitions make clear, is appropriately used if one refers to 
an act of mortification consequent upon and calculated to in some way 
atone for a specific evil act, a particular transgression, or a crime. 
In the ritual context of the Brahmanas, however, emphasis is placed 
upon overcoming man’s given condition per se. Satapatha Brahmana 
VIII, 3, 1, 12 notes that man, “being born in this world, is really 
intended to be born in the heavenly world.” Tapas then, as asceticism, 
enables one to rise from a given condition to a clearly positive, specific- 
ally a divine condition. It is, however, largely because tapas had been 
regarded as a primary means of ritual purification that it progressively 
becomes the essential means of atoning for specific transgressions or 
acts of evil. 

There is then a distinction between tapas as asceticism employed 
as a means of ritual purification for purposes of overcoming the human 
condition per se and tapas as penance which atones for specific trans- 
gressions. The Avdntaradiksd, or intermediary consecration, described 
in the Bramanas, provides an excellent illustration of how tapas func- 
tions in these two distinct ways. After the Diksd yet before the Soma 
sacrifice discord arose between the gods. “They desired an atonement 
for having spoken evil [i.e. padpman] to one another.” 86 Here a 
specific act is characterized as papman and atonement is necessary. 
The text notes: 


By means of fire they enveloped (the body) with a skin. Now, fire being 
tapas, and the Diksd being tapas, they thereby underwent an intermediate 
consecration; and because they underwent that intermediate consecration, 
therefore this intermediate consecration (is performed [by man]) ... And 
[therefore] so does he [i.e. the sacrificer] thereby make atonement for what 
heretofore he has done injurious to the vow [of asceticism, i.e. tapas]. 87 


86 Sat. Br. III, 4, 3, 1. 
87 Sat. Br. III, 4, 3, 2; italics mine. 
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Having atoned through tapas for a violation of his ascetic vow, he 
then reaffirms his committment to that vow and redoubles his ascetic 
behavior (i.e. tapas). 88 Tapas as a means of penance atones for the 
neglect of tapas as a ritual asceticism. These two functions of tapas, 
although interrelated here, are nonetheless structurally distinct. 


B. Tapas as Penance 


As noted, it is largely because tapas had been regarded as a primary 
means of ritual purification that it progressively becomes the essential 
means of atoning for specific transgressions. This shift in emphasis 
can be clearly seen by comparing the Brahmanas with the later “legal” 
literature. There is a great emphasis in this later literature upon catalo- 
ging specific crimes or moral transgressions, upon noting the impurity 
resulting from such transgressions, upon cataloging appropriate pe- 
nances which enable one to atone for such specific “sins” (1.e. papman, 
papa, enas), and upon the resultant purification which such penances 
provide. Manu notes in this regard that “a man who omits a prescribed 
act, or performs a blamable act... must perform an [expiatory] 
penance [i.e. prdyascitta].” 89 He notes also that “penances must 
always be performed for the sake of purification [1.e. vi-y Sudh].” 90 
Manu XI, 103 makes it clear that penances atone for and remove 
the guilt or evil [enas| incurred by committing specific transgressions. 

Relatedly, tapas, no doubt because of its long ritual association with 
purification, becomes the primary means of atoning for such evil acts 
and removing impurity. Tapas becomes the primary means of penance 
[i.e. prdyascitta] to such an extent that it and penance become virtually 
synonymous. Manu XI, 102, which virtually equates tapas and penance, 
notes that tapas removes or destroys the guilt or evil incurred as a 
consequence of immoral acts. 91 Manu notes also that man effaces or 
destroys his “sins” by tapas (IV, 107), and that the individual soul 
(bhutatman) is cleansed or purified [\/sudh] by tapas (V, 109). 
Manu XI, 240 states: “Both those who have committed mortal sins 
(mahdapataka) and all other offences are freed from their guilt or evil 
[enas] by means of well-performed tapas.” Gautama Dharma Sūtra 


88 Sat. Br. III, 4, 3, 9. 

89 Manu XI, 44. 

90 Manu XI, 54. 

91 See also Manu XI, 194; XI, 228; XI, 243; XII, 104. 
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XXIII, 27 states: “For abuse, speaking an untruth, and doing injury, 
(one shall practice) tapas for... a period of three (days and) nights.” 
Such illustrations from the legal literature could be easily multiplied. 

Once again, tapas as purifying penance remains transparent to 
perhaps its “earliest” 92 meaning, the fire’s destructive heat. Manu XI, 
242 states: “Whatever ‘sin’ [enas] men commit by thoughts, words, 
or deeds, that they speedily burn away [destroy, consume, mir-\/ dah] 
by tapas.” The use of fire imagery in the context of purifying penances 
is, in fact, striking. The Dharma Sastra of Vasistha (XXVII, 1) notes: 
“Tf a hundred improper acts, and even more, have been committed, 
... the fire of the Vedas destroys all (the guilt) of that man just as a 
(common) fire consumes fuel.” This imagery is continued in the next 
passage: “As a fire that burns strongly consumes even green trees, 
even so the fire of the Veda destroys one’s guilt caused by (evil) 
deeds.” Manu XI, 247 states: “As a fire in one moment consumes 
[burns up or destroys, mr-y dah] with its bright flame the fuel that 
has been placed on it, even so he who knows the Veda destroys all 
guilt [or evil, papa] by the fire of knowledge.” 93 

We noted above that as part of his ritual purification the diksita 
sacrifices an oblation into the fire. The oblation, which is explicitly 
equated with the sacrificer himself, thus symbolizes the destruction 
of his given and impure condition. A similar symbolic act is described 
in the legal literature for purposes of destroying the guilt or evil 
incurred from specific transgressions. Gautama Dharma Sūtra XXIV, 
6, for example, notes that, as part of a penance for killing a Brahmin, 
the transgressor shall daily offer eight oblations into the fire. These 
oblations which are consumed symbolize respectively the hair, the nails, 
the skin, the flesh, the blood, the sinews, the bones, and the marrow 
of the transgressor himself. 

As in the Brahmanas, the destructive connotation of tapas is often 


92 We speak here structurally and not necessarily chronologically. 

93 One of the most prevalent words used to indicate purity in this legal literature 
is fuct, which simultaneously means “flaming,” again clearly suggesting a trans- 
parency to the fire. Unless otherwise indicated all translations from the Dharma 
Siitras are taken from G. Bühler, trans., The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, Sacred 
Books of the East, 2 vols. (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965). All translations 
from Visnu are taken from J. Jolly, trans., The Institutes of Vishnu, Sacred Books 
of the East (Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1965). The word tapas has been left 
untranslated. 
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combined with the other “early” connotation of tapas, namely pain. 
Once again, this pain, as in the Brahmanas, is a self-imposed, religiously 
necessary mortification. Note, for example, the Dharma Śāstra of 
Vasistha XX, 47: “A sinner is liberated from guilt by tormenting 
his body, by tapas...” Tapas is thus a self-imposed pain which destroys 
or consumes “sin,” evil, guilt, and impurity. It is significant to note, 
however, that unlike the Brahmanas such purification through tapas 
is no longer correlated with symbolically attaining a divine condition. 
It is rather correlated in the legal literature with attaining—or better, 
regaining—a purified human condition. 


C. Specific Forms of Penance 


According to the Brahmanas, the sacrificer was obligated to perform 
particular ascetic acts or observe particular ascetic restraints in order 
to generate tapas, thus overcoming his impure human condition. In the 
later legal literature many of these older practices remain crucial. Their 
purpose is, however, altered. They are now performed specifically as 
penance (ie. prayascitta), as atonement for specific transgressions. 
Among the most significant of these atoning practices are fasting, 
pranayama (i.e. holding or regulating one’s breath), and svddhydya 
(i.e. recitation of the Veda). 

The Satapatha Brahmana, in a ritual context, noted that fasting is a 
form of tapas, 94 and the diksita, as part of the purifying consecration, 
was obliged to live for prolonged periods of time on “fast-milk” 
alone. 95 Fasting, as noted above, was also essential at the Upasads 
or ascetic “sieges” which the sacrificer was obligated to perform. 96 
Again he lived for twelve days only on the “fast-milk,” a restraint 
equated with tapas. 97 During the fast the sacrificer’s human body was 
symbolically diminished or consumed in the heat of asceticism. The 
fasting symbolically destroys the hair, then the skin, then the blood, 
then the flesh, then the bones, then the marrow. 98 The legal literature 
continues to equate fasting with tapas, 99 and prescribes it frequently 


94 Sat. Br. IX, 5, 1, 6 & g: “For tapas it is when one abstains from food.” 

95 Sat. Br. IX, 5, 1, 2: “For tapas it is when, after being initiated [at the 
Diksa], one lives on fast milk.” See also Sat. Br. III, 2, 2, 7-19. 

96 Sat. Br. III, 4, 4, 26. 

97 Sat. Br. III, 4, 4, 27. 

98 Taitt. Sam. VII, 4, 9, 1. 

99 See, for example, Gautama Dharma Sūtra XIX, 15; Baudhayana Dharma 
Sastra III, 10, 13. 
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as a means of atoning for specific transgressions. The cāndrāãyana or 
lunar penance, for example, requires that the transgressor increase his 
daily mouthfuls of food as the moon increases and diminish them as 
the moon decreases until at the new moon he fasts entirely. 100 
Gautama Dharma Sūtra XXVII, 16 notes that “he who has completed 
that [month-long penance] becomes free from sin and free from crime, 
and destroys all guilt.” Vasistha Dharma Śāstra in this context notes: 
“A month during which he performs a Cdndrdyana, the [sages] have 
called... ‘a means of purification (pavitra).’ It is prescribed as an 
expiation of all (offences) for which no (special penance) has been 
mentioned.” 101 Fasts of various duration and intensity are meti- 
culously prescribed as atonement for an almost endless number of 
specific transgressions. For example, a man who has intentionally 
killed a dog must fast for three days as his penance. 192 A penance 
for eating forbidden food consists of fasting until the entrails are 
empty. 103 

Many of the penances which entail fasting have proper names which 
clearly indicate their relation to tapas. Thus, for example, the Tapta- 
kricchra or hot penance consists of drinking hot milk, hot water, hot 
clarified butter, inhaling hot air, and fasting for prescribed periods, 104 
The heat or tapas of these items no doubt is regarded as a power which 
can destroy or consume impurity. The Taittiriya Samhita, for example, 
had already noted that hot milk is consumed for purity. 195 Of parti- 
cular interest are the Sdmtapana, the Mahdsdmtapana, and the Ati- 
sdmtapana penances. Not only do they all entail fasts of varying 
intensity but the term sdémtapana clearly connotes “torment” or pain. 106 
The Mahdsémtapana penance is thus the penance of “great torment” 107 
and the Atisdmtapana the “extremely tormenting” penance. 198 Trans- 
parency to the early meaning of y tap, namely pain, is evident. Through 
pain impurity is destroyed. 


100 See, for example, Visnu XLVII, 1-3. 

101 Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXIII, 47. 

102 Visnu L, 30. 

103 Apastamba Dharma Sitra I, 9, 27, 3. 

104 See, for example, Manu XI, 215. 

105 Taitt. Sam. V, 2, 9, 3; VI, 5, 6, 4. 

106 See, for example, J. Jolly’s translation of Visnu XLVI, 19. 
107 Monier-Williams, p. 801. 

108 See, for example, J. Jolly’s translation of Visnu XLVI, 21. 
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In addition to fasting, prdndydma (i.e. holding, supressing, or regu- 
lating one’s breath) was also practiced by the diksita during the ritual 
in order to generate tapas or “magical heat” within the body. 109 In 
the Brahmanas prānāyāma was regarded as a form of tapas which 
accompanies the ritual recitation of the Veda. 119 The legal literature 
continues to equate pranayama with tapas. Manu, in fact, notes that 
pranayama is the best or highest form of tapas. 111 Vasistha Dharma 
Sastra XXV, 5 also notes that prdndydma is the highest form of tapas 
because through pranayama one generates tapas even to the ends of 
the hair and nails. In the legal literature prandydama, like fasting, func- 
tions primarily as a form of penance. Manu VI, 69, for example, 
states that praéndyama must be performed “in order to expiate (the 
death) of those creatures which [one] unintentionally injures by day 
or night.” He also notes that if one injures an animal, one regains 
purity by performing prdndydma as a penance. 112 Visnu notes that 
all evils or transgressions may be effaced by the repeated practice of 
pranayama (LV, 8) and Baudhayana Dharma Sūtra states that pre- 
cisely because prandydma is the highest form of tapas it serves as the 
best means of destroying evil or guilt (IV, I, 30). 

It is noteworthy that fire imagery is continually associated with the 
breaths of man and prandydma. Satapatha Brahmana II, 2, 2, 18 equa- 
ted the breaths of man with the sacrificial fire and relatedly tapas. 
Atharva Veda V, 28, 1 had already noted that the breaths within man 
are “enveloped with tapas.” Jaiminiya Upanisad-Brahmana III, 32, 2-3 
noted that breath is man’s essence or innerself (i.e. antardtman), that 
this inner self is tapas, and that fire is the essence of tapas. “Therefore 
the breath of one who is heated [1.e. generates tapas through the practice 
of tapas] becomes hotter.” 113 Such speculation lead eventually to the 
conclusion that regulation of breath or prānāyāma purifies through 
the power of an internal fire. Thus Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXV, 6, 
for example, states that through prandyama “air is generated and 
through air fire is produced... hence [one] is internally purified.” An 
Upanisad notes that not only the external fire but also man’s internal 


109 See in this context Eliade, p. 337. 

110 See, for example, Jaiminiya Brahmann III, 3, 1; Kausitaki Brahmana 
XXIII, 5. 

111 Manu II, 83; VI, 70; Visnu LV, 17. 

112 Manu XI, 142. 

113 tasmdt tapyamdnasyo ’snatarah prano bhavatt. 
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fire is a pure (i.e. suct) and purifying (i.e. pavamdna) purifier (i.e. 
pavaka).114 Vajasaneyi Samhita XVII, 12 had already noted that 
Agni, as breath, dwells within man and purifies. The term pavamdana, 
in fact, often applied to Agni, means not only “purifying” but also 
“the blowing one,” equated with breath at Satapatha Brahmana II, 2, 
1, 6. Transparency to the destructive power of tapas is often evident. 
Manu VI, 71, for example, notes: “As the impurities of metallic ores, 
melted in the blast (of a furnace) are consumed, even so the taints of 
the organs are destroyed through the suppression of breath.” It is the 
fire of pranayama which purifies. 

As noted, the Brahmanas repeatedly associated prandyaéma with 
svadhydéya or disciplined recitation of the Veda. 115 The Veda was 
ritually recited while the breath was suppressed, held, or “sacrificed.” 
Svadhyadya was, in fact, itself regarded as a form of tapas. 116 Sata- 
patha Brahmana XI, 5, 7, 4, in this context, notes that during the 
practice of svddhydya one is “burned (with [sacred] fire) 117 up to the 
tips of the nails.” The legal literature continues to regard svddhydya 
as a form of tapas. Apastamba Dharma Sūtra I, 4, 12, 1, for example, 
notes that svddhydya is tapas and Manu II, 166 states that svddhydya is 
for a Brahmin the highest form of tapas. Manu II, 167, in clear depend- 
ence on Satapatha Brahmana XI, 5, 7, 4, notes: “Man performs the 
highest tapas, up to the extremities of his nails,’ when practicing 
svaddhyaya. 

Svādhyāya, like fasting and prānāyāma, is repeatedly prescribed as 
a penance. Visnu notes in this context that suddhydya purifies and also 
that it frees one from guilt or evil. 118 Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXV, 
12 states that if the guilt of all transgressions were to fall on one man, 
ten thousand recitations of the Gayatri (i.e. a particular verse of the 
Rg Veda) would serve as a means of purification. Baudhayana Dharma 
Sastra IV, 1, 29-30 notes that svddhydya is the highest form of tapas 
and thus “the best means of removing all sin.” Visnu LV, 13 employs 
a familiar image in noting that through recitation of the Veda “a twice- 
born man is purified even from a mortal sin [i.e. mahadpdtaka], as a 


114 Maitri Upanisad VI, 34. 

115 See note I10. 

116 See, for example, Taittirtya Aranyaka II, 14, 3. 
117 See Eggeling, Part V, p. 100 n. 

118 Visnu L, 47; LV 4-5; LVI. 
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snake (is freed) from its withered skin.” Predictably, fire imagery 
is also prevalent: “As a fire, fanned by wind, burns brighter, and 
(as its flame grows) through offerings, even so a [Brahmin] who is 
engaged in svddhydya shines with a brilliant lustre.’ 119 Vasistha 
Dharma Sastra XXVII, 7 notes that svddhydya destroys guilt and 
Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXVII, 1 states that the fire of Vedic 
recitation destroys the guilt of a man just as a fire consumes fuel. 120 

Clearly tapas per se, as well as the specific forms of tapas described, 
are perceived to have great power in removing or destroying impurity. 
The glorification of tapas in the legal literature is such, however, that 
it is granted not only the power to overcome impurity but also to 
prevent it. Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXVI, 19, for example, states: 
“No guilt taints a [Brahmin] who ... practices tapas ... though he may 
constantly commit sinful acts.” Tapas is, in fact, perceived to be 
equivalent to dharma or moral action itself: “(The pursuit of sacred) 
knowledge is the tapas of a [Brahmin], protecting (the people) is the 
tapas of a Ksatriya, (the pursuit of) his daily business is the tapas 
of a Vaisya, and service the tapas of a Stidra.” 121 It is then not 
surprising that Manu (XI, 245) declares the power of tapas to be 
“incomparable” and states that: “All the bliss of gods and men is 
declared by the sages to whom the Veda was revealed, to have tapas 
for its root, tapas for its middle, and tapas for its end.” 122 
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119 Vasistha Dharma Sastra XXVI, 13. 

120 In addition to fasting, praéndydma, and svddhydya, other ascetic restraints 
observed by the dikstta are prescribed as a means of atonement (Vasistha Dharma 
Sastra XXIV, 5). Of particular note is sexual abstinence or brahmacarya which 
was repeatedly regarded as a form of tapas in the ritual literature (See Gonda, 
p. 295). The legal literature continues to regard sexual continence as a form of 
tapas (BDS III, 10, 13; GDS XIX, 15) and frequently prescribes it as a penance. 
Atonement for killing a Ksatriya, for example, requires continence for nine years 
(BDS II, 1, 1, 8), and committing adultery requires one to remain chaste for two 
years as a penance (GDS XXII, 209). 

121 Manu XI, 236. 

122 Manu XI, 235. 


